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THE BROTHERS WILLIAM AND JOHN 
HUNTER. 

Tivo Great Scotsmen : the Brothers William and John 

Hunter. By George E. Mather, M.D., F.F.P. and S. 

(Glrsgow: James Maelehose and Sons, 1893.) 

F too long a time may seem to have passed away 
before we review this handsomely illustrated volume, 
we excuse ourselves by saying that before we determined 
to undertake the task we would read the work through 
conscientiously and thoughtfully from its alpha to its 
omega, and compare it with the sources of information 
from which it is compiled. We saw by the general tone 
of the press that the volume was being rather roughly 
treated, and hoped that some prejudice or carelessness 
had been at work, which might be corrected. It too 
often happens that treatises on science and on the 
labours and works of men of science are merely glanced 
at and spoken of from hastily gathered impressions 
bearing mainly on style and manner, not on actual 
matter of fact relating to the work and the mind that 
produced them. It happens also, not unfrequently,that 
in a work, difficult of comprehension at its first reading, 
one or two reviews set the tone for praise or dispraise 
to all others ; so that a good work may, as it were, be, 
by accident, doomed to light or to darkness without just 
cause. 

Let us say first then of this volume that as a work 
it is admirably got up and illustrated. The plates, 
whether they relate to men, buildings, or scenery, are 
simply perfect, and the volume altogether is just such 
an one as every scholar would be tempted to take down 
from the shelves and read at leisure. Let us say further, 
that through the narrative the author balances fairly 
between the two brothers, William and John Hunter. 
He discriminates wisely in regard to their characters, 
and shows how largely John Hunter was dependent for 
his success on his elder brother. But in his descriptions 
he has, too often, adduced sayings and thoughts which 
he has gathered from reading, and, with little alteration, 
has transferred to his own pages as if they were 
his own property. Thus, in comparing the two brothers, 
he makes use of a paragraph with which the life of 
William Hunter, by another author, is brought, in capital 
type, to a close. 

“The brothers Hunter were twins in science, and 
William was the first-born.” 

A sentence which reads as follows, speaking also of 
the two brothers. 

“ Verily they were twin stars of the first magnitude, 
and William was the elder-born.” 

Such variations as these give to the volume the cha¬ 
racter of a compilation rather than a history, the whole 
appearing tinged also with a sense of weariness, as if its 
author were endeavouring to make old matter appear 
new, only too anxious to fill up his pages. To this 
must be added the introduction of matters almost alto¬ 
gether irrelevant. For example, at pages 40, 41, 42, we 
find a discussion, or colloquy, between Thomas Carlyle 
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and Edmund Irving, with a long quotation from Carlyle, 
interesting enough in itself, but having not the slightest 
reference to the subject in hand. In like manner there 
is dragged in, at page 46, a description of the Manse at 
Mearns, where Christopher North received his early 
education, with a somewhat similar diversion on North 
Moorhouse, where Robert Pollok, the author of “ The 
Course of Time,” was born, together with a specimen of 
the poetry of the same poet, and a final digression con¬ 
taining snatches from the Ettrick Shepherd, Joanna 
Baillie, Prof. Wilson, and a rather long account of the 
famous Dr. Cullen, who, although a kind of master of 
William Hunter in his early life, is so much in evidence 
here, as to be made subject-matter for a third short bio¬ 
graphy, rather an intrusion when so much more admitted 
of being spoken of in reference to the two particular 
heroes of the book. 

In noticing the labours of William Hunter, Dr. 
Mather is most at home in his description of the Hun¬ 
terian Museum in Glasgow. With this palace of science 
he is evidently well acquainted. He remembers it in its 
old days, when it rose like an ancient temple in the 
grounds of that memorable old college which is now a 
railway station, and he knows it as it now stands, a part 
of the splendid new college which, as he says, “ crowns 
the heights of Gilmorehill.” The museum, he tells us, 
was begun for the purpose of illustrating the lectures of 
William Hunter, and at first its chief value consisted in 
the preparations showing the changes of the gravid uterus. 
“ The Museum was not, however, confined,” as he very 
properly explains, “ to anatomical preparations, human 
and comparative, nor to specimens of disease merely, 
although the collection of these was wonderful, and thanks 
to hints from Albinus, all are in beautiful preservation. 
“ Dr. Hunter was a man of very refined taste, and had a 
great desire to educate the members of his own profes¬ 
sion, as well as the public, in this respect, and to afford 
opportunity to all of acquiring a rich and varied culture. 
William Hunter was a great teacher, and it was his 
ambition that his works, his bequests, should live and 
speak after him ; it is not too much to say that there 
never has been gathered under one roof by one man a 
collection so vast and varied, and so well calculated to 
advance the wider culture of the members of the pro¬ 
fession whose interests he had so greatly at heart.” 
And then he adds, copying word for word from a pre¬ 
vious author, whom he immediately names, but not in 
connection with the passage : “ Whether we turn to the 
Art Department, to the books, to the coins, to the 
natural history, or to the anatomy, there is to be dis¬ 
covered treasure upon treasure.” 

In the life and works of John Hunter presented 
in this volume, we find the same kind of faults 
as those which mark the life of William Hunter. 
There is compilation simply as the basis of all that 
is written, intermixed with a kind of philosophy which 
is also often the reflex of previous authorities, with 
more or less of acknowledgments. Much that might 
have been introduced and descanted upon is omitted, or 
so lightly touched as neither to be criticism nor narrative. 
Thus the great quarrel between the two brothers, which 
kept them practically apart for a long period, receives 
no new elucidation, and the life of John Hunter, at Earl’s 
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Court, in the house recently pulled down and replaced 
by so many houses and streets that its site is now lost, 
receives the most scanty attention. Here, too, illustra¬ 
tion fails us, which is much to he pitied, because illus¬ 
tration in the former part of the book has afforded its 
chief value. 

There is nothin" more painful to a reviewer than to 
find himself forced to discover faults and deficiencies in a 
wart' under his observation, and we have felt severely 
the task of pointing out the defects and deficiencies of 
the volume before us. Hut it would be false, even to the 
author of the work, if we did not notice its failures, for 
there is evidently- an ardent desire on his part to be not 
only a faithful, but an enthusiastic biographer. What is 
wanted in his essay is work ! work ! work 1 expurgation 
of alt that is irrelevant, introduction of all that can be 
added beyond what has been told by predecessors on 
the subject, with avoidance of the pitfalls of mere 
memory. 

In a new edition, if it should appear, we will hope that 
the improvements suggested, in a perfectly friendly spirit, 
will be carried out. The volume as it now stands is a 
groundwork of a good treatise, which, under the in¬ 
fluence of industry, learning, spontaneity, and art, might 
yet secure a good place in the literature of the century. 


GOLD. 

Tin Metallurgy of GoU. fly T, Kirke Rose, B.Sc. 

(London: Charles Griffin and Co,, Dpt) 
vj Hand-book of Gold Milling. By Henry Louis, 
(London and New York : Macmillan and Co., 1B94.) 
FIESE two books, which have been issued almost 
simultaneously, constitute important additions to 
the metallurgy of gold. They arc both written by Associ¬ 
ates of the Royal School of Mines, and it is singular that 
although the students of this great national institution 
have taken their full share in conducting mining and 
metallurgical operations in all parts of the world, and 
have gained wide experience, no treatise claiming to give 
a general account of the metallurgy of gold could hitherto 
ha\ e been attributed to a student of the School of Mines. 
No wotk on this subject of equal importance has 
appeared in English since Dr. 1 ’crcy issued his volume 
on ‘‘Silver and Gold,”in 1SS0, bit his book, although 
unrivalled in accuracy of detail, is only a splendid frag¬ 
ment, and gold is alone dealt with in the sections devoted 
to the refining of bullion and to assaying. 

Mr. Rose, who it appears gained his experience of gold 
and silver extraction in the Western States of America, 
is one of the able band of young men of whom I'tof. 
Koberts-Ausien is forming, in this country, a new school 
of metallurgists which is doing so much physical work- 
in connection with metals and alloys. In the present 
volume Mr. Rose lias made a successful effort to supply 
a succinct summary of the existing conditions of the 
metallurgy of gold for the use of students and others 
who are interested in the industries connected with the 
precious metals, iti the second volome under review, 
Mr. I.ouis turns, it is true, more directly to an industrial 
application of the metallurgy ol gold, and addresses the 
mill-man rather than the student; but Mr. Rose’s volume 
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is far from being only a student's minim', as he keeps 
steadily in view the needs of the managers of the gold 
mine and smelting works, n class who have hitherto con¬ 
sidered that they had “little to learn from banks.” 

The whale of the ground indicated by the title 
“metallurgy of gold" has been covered by Mr. Rose 
with equal care,and the space is carefully apportioned to 
the various branches of the subject according to their 
relative importance. Mr. Rose is,probably at his best in 
dealing with the chemistry of the subject, ns, for instance, 
in describing the M.tcArthur- Forrest process, which is 
now, for the first time, fully dealt with in a manual. Its 
importance may be gathered from the fact that nearly 
one-tenth of the world’s .annual production of gold is nnw 
being extracted by its aid. Among other processc j which 
have not hitherto been described in a book, three deserve 
special mention. These are the process for separating 
gold from silver by the new Gutrkoiv process ; the electro¬ 
lytic process; and the modern barrel chlorination pro¬ 
cess, which is practised with great success in Dakota, 
where the Black Hills district is being rapidly developed 
by its aid. These processes are of special interest, but 
none which have stood the test of experience have been 
omitted. The four chapters devoted to chlorination, 
written from the point of view alike of the practical man 
and the chemist, teem with considerations hitherto un¬ 
recognised, and constitule an addition to the literature of 
metallurgy, which will prove to be of classical value. 

The author has evidently taken great pains to secure 
details of gold-working from all parts of the world, and 
his descriptions range from Colorado to New Zealand 
and thence 10 South Africa, and as a result he has 
furnished practical men with details of working which 
should be of much service to them. 

No less than eleven pages are devoted to an elaborate 
bibliography that is certainly more complete than any 
earlier ones, the latest of which—in Lock's work on the 
occurrence of gold —only brought us to the year iS 3 e. 

The illustrations are simple but effective ; they are 
sufficiently accurate, and are characterised by much 
freshness, there being no time-honoured diagrams from 
other metallurgical manuals. The same may be said of 
the illustrations in Mr. Louts' work. 

Mr. Louis, in his book on “ Gold Milling,” has mainly 
limited his attention to the treatment of gold ores in stamp 
mills, and has, as the result of much pcrsoml experience, 
written a treatise of great practical value. He gives de¬ 
tails of machinery with great fidelity, as a worthy pupil 
of the late Dr. Percy would be sure to do. While Mr. 
Louis clearly sets forth the general methods of working 
adopted in stamp mills, he reserves for full description 
those which be considers to be the best, instead of giving 
details of all methods, good, bad, and indifferent, that 
are to be met with in various parts of the worlJ. 

In a future edition the author would do well to devote 
additional space to considerations relating to the mill site, 
its building, modes of construction, and installation of 
machinery. These are of more importance to the mill 
, manager, for whom the work is intended, than the-shape 
of the cam-curve, and other points to which the maker 
of machinery should attend. Idle experience gained in 
the South African gold-fields, where the number of 
stamps at work is greater than in any other country, has 
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